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and  is  a  memorial  of  the  typical  tavern  in 
those  old-time  days." 

Clearly  the  old  Wayside  Inn  is  not  with- 
out proper  appreciation  in  Sudbury  itself, 
and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  Sudbury 
people  can  be  trusted  to  properly  preserve 
their  precious  possession,  and  in  due  time 
to  put  it  to  the  highest  and  most  beautiful 


use.  The  time  will  surely  come  when 
the  sign  of  the  Red  Horse  will  swing  be- 
fore it  once  again,  and  pilgrims  from  near 
and  from  far,  from  Boston,  Sicily,  and 
Alicant,  students,  musicians,  theologians, 
poets,  shall  gather  in  the  autumn  evenings 
around  its  blazing  fires,  enjoyers  of  a  finer 
hospitality  than  any  known  of  yore. 
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By  Edwin  A.  Start. 


"  'TpHE  near  facts,"  says  Emerson,  "are 
I  the  great  ones  "  ;  and  in  that  won- 
-^  derful  series  of  epigrams  known 
as  the  essay  on  History  he  shows  how  the 
student  reduces  the  sum  of  human  history 
to  the  units  of  individual  experience,  while 
generalizing  individual  facts,  until  the  past 
and  the  present  meet  together  in  his  mind. 
The  country  newspaper  finds  its  secure 
foundation  on  this  truth.  In  the  Hfe  of 
every  man,  however  widely  read,  however 
travelled  and  cosmopolitan,  there  is  each 
day  a  train  of  facts  that  come  nearer  to 
him  than  to  others,  and  hence  are  to  him 
greater  than  other  facts.  It  is  so  with 
each  community.  Among  its  own  people 
and  their  neighbors  and  friends  there  is  a 
series  of  daily  events  of  more  interest  to 
that  people  than  any  events  outside,  be- 
cause they  are  events  that  come  nearer  to 
the  home  and  nearer  to  the  heart. 

Such  things  are  paltry  and  insignificant, 
says  some  captious  critic.  Perhaps ;  but 
who  shall  say  that  the  organization  of  a 
Chautauqua  circle  in  Smithville,  or  the 
settling  of  a  new  minister  in  Jonestown,  is 
not  as  significant  a  fact  in  the  world's 
progress  as  an  emeuie  among  the  natives 
in  some  far-ofi"  African  colony,  or  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill's  last  speech  to  an 
E^nglish  constituency?  Who  shall  decide 
to-day  what  occurrences  of  humble  origin 
and  seemingly  humble  results  are  ultimately 
to  play  a  significant  and  great  part  in  the 
course  of  civilization?  The  story  of  the 
race  is  but  an  enlarged  story  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  character  and  conjunction 
of  its  atoms  determine  the  character  and 
form  of  the  mass. 


Ancient  history  was  comparatively  sim- 
ple, drawn  in  large  outlines,  with  a  few 
gigantic  figures  looming  up  against  its 
shadowy  backgrounds.  The  discoveries 
of  modern  science,  the  vast  increase  of 
population,  have  made  of  modern  life  an 
infinite  complexity,  in  which  there  is  a 
curious  paradox.  The  growing  power  of 
the  people,  while  minimizing  the  promi- 
nence of  special  individual  achievement, 
has  increased  the  importance  of  the  every- 
day life  of  the  individual ;  civilization  is 
not  directed  by  a  few,  but  is  moving  ac- 
cording to  the  consensus  of  the  many. 
So,  as  the  press  has  made  its  place  in  the 
world,  the  country  newspaper  has  become 
the  result  of  a  demand  for  frequent  and 
regular  records  of  the  action,  thought,  and 
progress  of  each  community.  It  has  a 
sound  philosophic  basis  for  its  existence. 
Prophets  of  the  centralization  of  news- 
paper work  fail  to  realize  this,  or  to  under- 
stand the  natural  demand  of  every  indi- 
vidual, which  grows  in  intensity  instead  of 
weakening  as  Ufe  becomes  more  complex, 
for  the  near  facts  which  to  him  are  great. 
This  is  truer  in  America  than  elsewhere, 
because  there  are  no  clearly  marked  and 
separated  strata  in  our  social  organism. 
Every  man  carries  about  with  him  his  own 
ladder  on  which  to  climb  to  greater  heights, 
and  therefore  the  life  of  each  one  has  an 
interest  to  those  about  him,  and  its  success 
or  failure  is  scanned  with  eagerness.  The 
early  history  of  our  American  towns  has 
been  carefully  gathered  into  bulky  volumes, 
often  after  difficult  and  painstaking  re- 
search. The  task  of  the  future  historians 
will  be  greatly  lightened,  for  in  the  files  of 
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the  local  press  will  be  found  the  history 
of  each  day,  an  almost  inexhaustible  fund 
of  material,  comp'ete  in  every  detail. 

There  is  therefore  a  place  and  an  oppor- 
tunity not  to  be  despised  for  the  country 
newspaper-worker,  and  with  this,  as  with 
every  large  opportunity,  a  serious  obliga- 
tion to  careful,  thorough,  honest  work.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  no 
better  field  for  an  intelligent,  well-equipped 
man  of  large  sympathies  and  vigorous  per- 
sonality than  the  editorial  chair  of  a  coun- 
try newspaper ;  nor  is  there  a  position 
which  places  upon  a  man  greater  duties  to 
the  community  in  which  he  lives.  It  is 
given  to  few  people  to  stand  on  the  moun- 
tain tops  of  life  and  survey  the  broad  val- 
leys beneath,  while  it  is  the  part  of  many 
to  walk  through  the  valleys,  looking  up- 
ward to  the  hardly  accessible  heights.  The 
editors  of  the  great  metropolitan  newspa- 
pers rest  on  the  heights  of  impersonal  jour- 
nalism, flinging  their  thunderbolts  with  a 
freedom  born  of  almost  entire  personal 
irresponsibility ;  and  while  the  thunder- 
bolts are  in  great  part  shattered  on  the 
rocks  below,  the  country  editor  walks  with 
the  multitude  in  the  valley,  gives  the  weight 
of  his  personality  to  the  impersonal  words 
of  his  paper,  which  come  to  the  people  like 
the  warm  hand-clasp  of  a  friend,  measures 
his  words  in  accordance  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  constituents,  and  influences  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  hundreds  where  the 
thunderbolt  of  the  unapproachable  Jove 
strikes  one.  It  was  a  successful  country 
editor  in  a  thriving  Massachusetts  town 
who  once  sagely  remarked  that,  if  he  were 
a  candidate  for  office,  and  must  take  his 
choice  between  the  combined  support  of 
the  metropolitan  dailies  and  that  of  the 
country  press,  he  would  choose  the  latter, 
and  accept  with  equanimity  the  hostility 
of  his  city  brethren.  Every  country  editor 
knows  that  he  was  right.  The  great  dailies, 
so-called,  are  received  in  the  abstract  as 
venders  of  the  world's  news.  Their  resources 
in  this  direction  are  great  and  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  rivalled  by  those  at  the 
command  of  country  papers  of  limited  cir- 
culation. But  the  country  paper  comes 
closer  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  at  large, 
it  is  more  thoroughly  read,  and  it  has  an 
influence  the  greater  because  it  is  one  of 
the  subtle,  unrealized,  every-day  forces  of 
life.  It  is  held  rigidly  to  account  for  the 
honesty  and  fairness  of  its  utterances.     It 


cannot  palm  off"  upon  its  readers  what  are 
known  in  the  slang  of  the  newspaper  frater- 
nity as  "  fakes  "  ;  it  must  be  reliable  first  of 
all.  Neither  can  it  violate  moral  decency 
to  any  marked  extent  and  prosper,  as  can 
its  neighbors  in  the  great  cities.  In  most 
communities,  in  New  England  at  least,  its 
constituency  is  largely  found  in  the 
churches,  and  will  not  tolerate  vulgarity. 
The  country  newspaper  stands  to  dwellers 
outside  the  larger  cities  in  the  place  of  a 
friend  and  regular  home  visitor  and,  while 
it  is  desirable  that  it  be  bright  and  enter- 
taining, with  no  prudish  avoidance  of  the 
facts  that  are  of  interest  in  the  local  life 
of  the  day,  it  is  essential  above  all  things 
that  it  maintain  the  good  character  and 
good  breeding  that  are  required  of  other 
friends,  if  it  would  keep  warm  its  welcome 
in  the  home  circle. 

This  I  believe  to  be  the  position  occu- 
pied by  the  country  newspaper  of  to-day. 
Anything  which  bears  so  close  a  relation 
to  the  daily  life  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  must  have  a  past  and  a  future, 
to  account  for  its  present  existence.  The 
country  newspaper,  like  its  city  brother, 
has  seen  the  day  of  small  things.  The 
growth  of  the  city  dailies  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. They  have  passed  rapidly  into 
the  category  of  great  achievements,  which 
it  would  be  as  futile  as  unjust  to  attempt 
to  behttle.  But  while  these  wonderful  fac- 
tors of  our  civilization  have  had  a  develop- 
ment that  is  the  marvel  of  the  age,  the 
country  journals  have  been  moving  forward 
on  lines  no  less  clearly  defined.  The 
growth  of  the  city  press  was  nearing  its 
high-water  mark  before  the  real  progressive 
movement  of  the  country  press  began.  For 
this  there  is  a  reason.  It  has  been  but  a 
little  while  that  journalism  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  regular  and  honorable  profes- 
sion. But  a  few  years  have  passed  since  the 
journalist  was  looked  upon  as  something  of 
an  adventurer.  The  early  builders  in  the 
profession  were  brave  men,  whom  only  a 
strong  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  calling 
and  confidence  in  its  ultimate  recognition 
could  have  led  on  to  the  achievements 
which  have  given  lustre  to  their  names, 
and  which  rewarded  some  of  them  with 
handsome  fortunes.  In  those  early  days 
the  newspapers  were  few  and  located  in 
the  larger  cities.  The  present  complete 
system  of  newsgathering  on  the  metropoli- 
tan papers  has  grown  up  almost  within  the 
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memory  of  the  younger  men  now  in  the 
profession.  The  work  was  toilsome  and 
the  pubhc  recognition  slight  or  of  a  kind 
not  pleasant  to  receive,  and  few  men  of 
talent  were  drawn  away  from  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  "three  black  graces"  or  of 
bu'siness  life  ;  and  these  few  were  absorbed 
by  the  city  offices. 

",  But  the  world  moves,  and  the  newspaper 
made  itself  a  necessity.  Then  came  the 
insatiable  demand  of  human  nature  for 
purveyors  of  the  facts  that  are  near ;  and 
with  this  demand  came  the  country  paper 
to  fill  it.  There  were  country  papers  be- 
fore, but  now  they  began  to  multiply  many 
fold.  Still  it  was  only  occasionally  in  the 
larger  places  that  men  of  strong  character 
took  up  country  newspaper  work,  and  prog- 
ress was  far  from  rapid.  The  growth  of 
the  newspaper  in  importance  and  in  the 
respect  of  the  people  at  large  made  greater 
demands  upon  the  county  press  inevitable. 
The  growth  in  dignity  of  journaHsm  as  a 
profession  made  young  men  of  education 
and-:ability  turn  to  it  more  and  more,  find- 
ing a  singular  fascination  in  its  vast  and  as 
yet  unexplored  possibilities.  And  finally 
the  overcrowding  of  metropolitan  offices 
has  compelled  these  young  seekers  after 
journalistic  laurels  to  turn  for  a  realization 
of  their  ambitions  to  the  hitherto  despised 
country  newspaper,  where  some  of  them 
with  clear  insight  find  a  larger  opportunity 
for  strong,  broad,  intelligent  manhood  to 
develop  itself  than  in  the  speciaHzed,  im- 
personal field  of  city  journalism,  where 
vast  capital  is  required  to  control  a  paper, 
and  where  the  salaried  worker  is  the  slave 
of  his  employer.  Thus  the  country  press 
may  from  this  time  on  expect  to  call  upon 
an  abler  body  of  trained  men,  who,  either 
in  the  printing-office,  in  college,  or  in  city 
journalism,  have  developed  the  qualities 
required  for  successfully  controlling  a  news- 
paper that  is  the  chosen  friend  and  ad- 
viser of  a  few  thousand  people.  The  hour 
of  the  country  newspaper  has  come.  The 
"  patent  inside  "  is  gradually  passing  into 
the  limbo  of  things  which  have  no  right 
to  exist,  and  the  well-edited,  well-printed 
newspaper,  published  in  the  county  seat 
or  business  centre  of  some  small  district, 
is  taking  its  place.  Without  passing  out 
of  the  range  of  neighborliness,  the  paper 
is  making  for  itself  a  field  sufficiently  broad 
to  allow  of  better  business  methods  and 
of  larger  facilities  for  editional  excellence. 


I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  day  of 
small  things  is  yet  past,  but  the  tendency 
is  along  these  lines.  There  cannot  be  any 
such  startling  examples  of  individual  suc- 
cess as  are  seen  in  the  history  of  the  great 
city  dailies,  but  there  will  be  successes  as 
remarkable  in  their  way  as  any  achieved 
by  a  Herald,  a  Tribune,  or  a  World ;  and 
when  the  great  number  on  the  one  hand 
is  considered,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
record  of  aggregate  results  will  put  country 
journalism  at  the  head  of  newspaper  prog- 
ress. The  improvement  in  the  last  five 
years  has  been  so  marked  as  to  justify  the 
prophecy. 

It  will  perhaps  be  well,  before  pointing 
out  another  tendency  of  country  journal- 
ism, to  define  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
"  country  newspaper  "  is  used  in  this  article, 
lest  by  taking  the  words  in  too  narrow  a 
sense  some  well-informed  reader  dispute 
the  facts  or  the  conclusions.  I  use  the 
term  "  country  newspaper "  broadly  to 
cover  all  papers  not  published  in  cities 
of  great  size  and  commanding  importance. 
Between  these  and  the  metropolitan  news- 
papers is  a  class  which  differs  in  essential 
characteristics  from  either,  and  may  be 
designated  as  provincial.  In  New  Eng- 
land we  have  but  one  really  metropolitan 
city,  and  there  are  few  newspapers  outside 
of  Boston  that  would  not  properly  be 
classed  as  country  newspapers.  It  would 
be  scarcely  correct,  however,  to  place  in 
such  a  classification  the  papers  of  Worcester 
and  Springfield,  of  Providence,  or  of  Hart- 
ford and  New  Haven.  Their  papers  are 
provincial,  we  may  say,  for  convenience. 
In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont 
the  absence  of  large  cities  of  dominating 
influence  makes  all  the  newspapers  country 
newspapers  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term  ;  even  the  larger  state  papers  being 
closely  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
rural  population.  In  this  classification  I 
have  made  no  distinction  between  daily 
and  weekly  papers.  There  need  be  none. 
And  this  brings  me  to  a  noteworthy  ten- 
dency in  the  development  of  the  country 
newspaper. 

As  the  newspaper  has  grown  in  impor- 
tance, the  first  syllable  has  become  strongly 
accented.  It  is  to  publish  the  freshest 
news,  and  all  the  news,  that  the  ambitious 
editor  aims  with  unfailing  industry.  It  is 
this  which  the  public  are  coming  more 
and  more  to  demand  of  their  papers.    To 
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meet  this  growing  want  the  weekly  in 
towns  of  considerable  size  is  fast  becoming 
inadequate.  Occasionally  a  publisher  meets 
the  emergency  in  part  by  a  semi-weekly 
edition,  but  this  is  usually  a  mere  make- 
shift. In  the  West  every  town  that  aspires 
to  be  a  town  has  its  daily  paper.  If  the 
town  has  a  population  of  more  than  five 
thousand,  its  dailies  usually  number  two 
or  three.  The  milder  business  methods 
of  the  East  do  not  allow  journalism  to 
progress  with  so  great  a  rush  ;  but  we  are 
fast  reaching  the  point  where  every  town 
of  eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants  which 
is  a  centre  of  population  or  of  political  or 
business  activity  must  have  its  daily  news- 
paper, stirring  with  all  its  feeble  and  in- 
fantile powers  to  rival  in  style  the  metro- 
politan press.  This  daily  country  press 
has  a  legitimate  place  in  the  life  of  every 
thriving  community  which  is  large  enough 
to  support  it,  and  its  strength  and  influence 
will  increase  rather  than  diminish.  It  is 
one  step  in  the  progress  of  the  country 
newspaper.  This  is  the  day  of  the  daily. 
News  must  be  fresh  or  it  is  not  news. 
The  people  therefore  demand  daily  papers 
at  home  now,  just  as  a  few  decades  ago 
they  called  for  local  weeklies.  The  tele- 
graph and  the  locomotive  have  succeeded 
the  post-rider  and  the  stage-coach.  The 
daily  paper  follows  the  transition  in  all 
populous  communities.  Weekly  papers 
are  published  in  connection  with  most  of 
these  country  dailies.  The  weekly  edition 
goes  into  the  farming  towns  adjacent  to 
the  place  of  publication.  It  contains  the 
cream  of  the  matter  used  in  the  dailies  of 
the  week,  a  great  part  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  saved,  and  thus,  if  a  daily  can 
be  made  self-supporting,  the  weekly,  even 
with  a  small  circulation,  will  yield  a  hand- 
some profit. 

The  country  newspaper  is  now  under- 
going a  process  of  evolution  similar  to  that 
through  which  its  expansive  city  relative 
has  but  just  passed.  The  ready  print  in- 
side or  outside  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  stereotype  plate,  which  is  far 
preferable,  is  taking  its  place,  and  there 
are  already  signs  of  the  partial  supplanting 
of  that  co-operative  agency  by  the  still 
more  dignified  syndicate.  The  staffs  of 
the  better  class  of  papers  no  longer  con- 
sist of  the  editor  and  a  typesetter.  The 
picture,  made  so  familiar  by  the  humorists, 
of  the  bare  little  office,  with  its  three-legged 


stool,  its  one  pine  table,  its  paste-pot  and 
its  shears,  was  long  ago  banished  to  the 
frontier  of  civilization  ;  and  to-day  some 
of  the  more  prosperous  country  journals 
have  offices  that  will  compare  favorably  in 
style  and  convenience  with  those  used  for 
any  business, — and  the  tendency  is  toward 
even  better  equipment.  The  machinist  is 
doing  his  part,  and  the  improvements  made 
in  presses,  folders,  and  other  material  for 
the  country  newspaper  offices  are  keeping 
pace  with  those  made  by  the  Hoes,  the 
Bullocks,  and  the  Potters  for  their  metro- 
politan customers.  There  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence  between  the  trim,  swift -running,  two- 
revolution  printing-press  of  to-day,  with  its 
folding,  trimming,  and  pasting  machine 
attached,  and  the  Washington  hand- press 
on  which  the  editions  were  painfully  pulled 
off  in  days  of  yore.  The  machinist  never 
anticipates  a  demand  ;  he  simply  meets  it. 
The  energetic  work  he  is  doing  therefore 
shows  that  his  country  customer  is  a  good 
one,  and  is  making  large  demands  upon 
his  inventive  and  constructive  skill. 

The  requirements  are  greater  than  in 
the  past.  The  country  paper  comes  into 
competition  with  the  weekly  editions  of 
the  city  papers,  which  are  furnished  at 
phenomenally  low  prices,  and  which  seem 
all-sufficient  to  a  certain  class  of  rural 
readers,  whose  one  paper  must  be  multum 
in  parvo.  To  meet  this  competition  is  be- 
yond the  physical  capacity  of  any  one  man. 
He  must  have  assistance  if  he  would  be 
successful.  The  business  therefore  requires 
more  capital  and  must  make  for  itself  a 
larger  field.  Such  developments  in  one 
paper  force  upon  its  neighbors  the  same 
requirements,  if  they  would  make  good 
their  position.  And  so  the  country  news- 
paper is  becoming  an  institution  that  may 
command  the  best  energies  of  men  of  tal- 
ent and  special  training. 

The  reader  will  recall  so  many  instances 
within  his  knowledge  of  exceptions  to  all 
the  statements  here  made,  that  he  may 
doubt  altogether  the  conclusions  reached. 
Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that  I  am 
writing  of  tendencies  more  than  of  settled 
facts.  To-day  the  average  newspaper  is 
far  behind  its  mission,  but  there  is  no  line 
of  effort  in  which  the  tendency  to  elevate 
so  much  exceeds  that  to  drag  down  as  in 
journalism.  The  shining  lights  are  beacons 
which  lead  the  others  steadily  upward.  A 
thoughtfully  edited,  well   made   up,   and 
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handsomely  printed  paper,  coming  regu- 
larly into  the  sanctum  of  a  less  brilliant 
exchange,  is  a  perpetual  reminder  of  what 
can  be.  To  the  ready  perception  its  bright 
columns  are  full  of  suggestions,  and  form  a 
constant  incentive  to  greater  effort  in  the 
line  of  honest  and  commendable  rivalry ; 
while  the  sight  of  a  poorly  printed,  care- 
lessly edited  sheet  is  a  continual  warning 
to  the  man  of  brains  and  well-directed  am- 
bition. The  upward  influence  is  material 
and  constant.  Its  missionaries  are  regular 
in  their  visits,  and  their  sermons  are  in  a 
form  too  distinct,  permanent,  and  forcible 
to  be  lost  even  on  careless  ears.  An  edi- 
tor with  a  conscience  cannot  look  over  his 
exchange  list  without  being  filled  with  a 
strong  desire  to  emulate  the  best  and  to 
do  better  by  his  own  constituency,  —  and 
editors  do  have  consciences,  all  statements 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Let  any  one  who  doubts  this  tendency  to 
better  and  more  thorough  work  in  the  coun- 
try press  look  over  the  files  of  the  great 
dailies  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  ;  com- 
pare them  with  their  descendants  of  the 
present  generation ;  then  make  a  similar 
comparison  between  the  country  newspa- 
pers of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  and  those 
of  to-day,  and  say  if  the  proportionate 
advance  of  the  country  newspaper  in  ten 
years  has  not  equalled  that  of  the  city  daily 
in  twenty-five. 

There  will  probably  always  be  papers 
called  into  existence  for  one  reason  or 
another  in  small  country  towns  which  can- 
not support  papers  of  the  class  referred  to 
in  this  article.  Such  sheets  are  not  really 
newspapers.  These  publications  cannot 
command  the  ability  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  newspaper.  They  have  no 
editorial  opinions  and  are  simply  channels 
for  giving  currency  to  neighborhood  gossip. 
Every  one  has  seen  them  ;  every  one  knows 
them.  They  are  in  no  way  to  be  ranked 
as  country  newspapers.  But  the  paper 
which  has  for  its  field  a  territory  with  a 
population  of  over  ten  thousand  people, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  no  local  mag- 
nate an'd  no  politician,  the  prosperity  of 
which  places  it  above  bribery,  which  has  a 
force  of  its  own  and  opinions  which  can- 
not be  purchased,  has  a  place  in  the  world 
worth  holding.  Such  a  paper  is  more 
direct  and  outspoken,  less  finical,  less  given 
to  amusing  itself  with  its  own  arguments, 
and  more  to  reaching  directly  out  to  the 


heart  of  the  people,  than  the  metropolitan 
daily  will  be  or  can  be.  Each  in  its  place, 
the  two  give  us  a  superb  newspaper  system, 
a  powerful  engine  of  civilization,  the  work- 
ers on  which  should  feel  the  responsibili- 
ties of  their  calling  as  strongly  as  did  ever 
the  clergyman,  the  lawyer,  or  the  physician  ; 
for  is  not  their  place  to  be  an  equally  high 
one  in  all  future  time? 

It  would  be  an  ill-drawn  picture  of  the 
country  newspaper  which  represented  the 
path  of  Its  producers  as  strewn  with  roses 
and  always  leading  to  bowers  of  bliss.  If 
I  have  conveyed,  as  I  have  tried  to  do,  the 
idea  that  this  calling  is  a  great  one  and  of 
some  worth  to  the  world,  it  will  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  know  the  working  of 
the  various  forces  of  life  that  its  duties 
must  be  onerous,  its  cares  many  and  per- 
plexing, and  the  very  closeness  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  hfe  of  the  people  a  source  of 
difficulty,  requiring  almost  perpetual  read- 
justments of  policy  and  the  weighing  of 
words  upon  the  finest  and  truest  mental 
scales.  Such  is  the  case.  The  profession 
of  journalism  is  a  laborious  one,  requiring 
constant  thought  and  tireless  effort.  It  is 
so  in  the  country  or  in  the  city,  if  success 
of  the  highest  order  is  to  be  achieved. 
But  there  is  this  difference.  The  work  of 
the  city  paper  is  specialized.  Every  de- 
partment has  its  head  and  there  need  be 
no  confusion  of  details,  except  in  the  brain 
of  the  unhappy  managing  editor,  who  must 
bring  into  harmony  the  demands  of  his 
staff  and  the  capricious  appetite  of  the 
public.  The  editor  of  the  country  paper 
is,  with  one  or  two  assistants,  his  own  staff; 
he  must  know  the  public  ;  and  he  has  the 
material  possibilities  of  his  paper  to  study 
always.  He  must  prepare  half-a-dozen  de- 
partments at  once,  keep  "copy"  well  in 
hand,  look  after  multitudinous  business  de- 
tails —  in  short,  be  a  veritable  Pooh  Bah. 
His  position  is  not  a  sinecure,  even  if  the 
public  would  let  him  alone  —  but  the  pub- 
lic won't.  To  that  restless,  inquiring  body, 
vaguely  known  as  the  public,  but  con- 
cretely experienced  in  very  definite  forms 
by  every  man  whose  business  is  not  purely 
private  in  its  nature,  he  is  "  the  editor,"  a 
person  whose  greatness  is  respected  by 
those  in  whom  nearness  and  familiarity 
have  not  bred  a  feeling  that  is  far  from 
reverence,  and  who  also  has  to  do  with 
those  who  think  "  the  paper  "  is  their  ser- 
vant, to  obey  their  lightest  word.     Now  to 
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both  these  classes  the  "editor,"  whether 
with  a  big  E  or  a  little  one,  must  be  always 
accessible,  whether  they  bow  at  his  shrine 
or  hold  over  him  the  lash  ;  and  he  must 
justify  the  respectful  regard  of  the  one  and 
avoid  the  servitude  which  the  other  seeks 
to  impose,  with  equal  skill.  The  world 
asks  much  of  those  who  serve  it.  The 
country  newspaper  serves  its  community, 
and  with  characteristic  gratitude  the  com- 
munity increases  its  demands  with  every 
service  that  is  done  for  it.  The  country 
editor  is  too  near  his  people  to  entrench 
himself,  when  the  storms  come,  behind 
heavy  doors  and  an  impertinent  office-boy. 
He  must  face  wrath  or  flattery  with  equal 
readiness,  and  assuage  or  defy  the  one  and 
absorb  the  other  with  equal  tact. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  there  are 
times  when  it  seems  to  the  overworked 
editor  that  he  is  ground  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstones  of  the  public  dis- 
content and  the  trials  of  his  own  office,  — 
perhaps  an  incipient  strike  among  his 
hands,  or  a  costly  disaster  to  machinery, 
or  some  of  the  thousand  and  one  more 
petty  but  hardly  less  annoying  trials  which 
no  one  unfamiliar  with  the  details  of  a 
newspaper  office  can  adequately  compre- 
hend. 

There  is  probably  no  one  who  is  fully 
satisfied  with  any  newspaper.  There  is 
probably  no  man  or  woman  who  does  not 
think  he  or  she  can  make  any  given  paper 
better  than  it  is.  Therefore  there  is  an 
unfailing  spring  of  suggestion  and  advice 
bubbling  in  at  the  outer  door  of  every 
newspaper  office,  until  it  becomes  a  grave 
problem  how  to  protect  the  office  from 
being  flooded.  A  newspaper  editor,  if  he 
is  fit  for  his  place,  knows  better  than  any 
outsider  what  he  can  do  with  his  paper 
and  how  he  should  do  it.  He  should 
know  these  things  because  it  is  his  busi- 
ness. He  studies  his  circumstances  from 
all  standpoints,  and  lays  his  course  accord- 
ingly. But  some  one  has  a  hobby  and 
wants  more  space  given  te  that,  and  some 
one  with  another  hobby  thinks  the  paper 
could  carve  out  for  itself  a  brilliant  future 
and  secure  a  national  prestige  on  that  line. 
Woe  be  to  the  editor  if  he  yields  to  these 
siren  voices  and  tries  to  accommodate 
every  one  against  his  better  judgment. 
Attempts  to  do  this  have  wrecked  more 
than  one  newspaper.  A  distinct  under- 
standing of  the  proper  policy  of  a  news- 


paper is  necessary  to  its  successful  man- 
agement, and  that  policy  must  be  carried 
out  without  outside  interference. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  suggested 
that  ownership  by  a  corporation  of  other 
than  trained  newspaper  men  is  not  con- 
ducive to  the  health  of  a  newspaper. 
Every  country  paper,  to  command  full 
respect  and  be  independent  in  its  utter- 
ances, must  be  entirely  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  men  who  make  it.  The 
newspaper  business  is  different  from  others. 
It  requires  peculiar  knowledge  and  peculiar 
training  ;  and  a  body  of  stockholders,  each 
with  opinions  of  his  own,  and  the  liability 
to  sudden  change  of  control,  are  dangerous 
to  the  paper's  Hfe.  A  consistent  policy 
must  be  steadily  maintained  in  order  to 
retain  confidence.  A  paper  is  never  truly 
independent  that  is  owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion, unless  one  man  secures  a  controlling 
interest,  and  thus  becomes  virtually  the 
owner. 

Yet  with  all  its  trials  and  difficulties  the 
country  newspaper  has  a  mission   and  a 
future  ;  and  it  is  decidedly  on  the  upward 
road  leading  to  better  work,  better  organi- 
zation, and  better  business  methods.     To 
make  good  its  promise  it  needs,  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  who  create  it,  a  com- 
bination of  literary  and   business  ability, 
special   training,  that   indefinable   quality 
known  as  a  "  nose  for  news,"   jilenty  of 
tact  and  common  sense,  unfaltering  cour- 
age, steadfastness  of  purpose,  fertility  of 
resource  —  in  a  word,  brains  and   push. 
Upon  the  frequency  with  which  it  finds 
such  a  combination  in  one  man  depends 
the  rapidity  of  the  progress  of  the  country 
press ;  and  as  one  who  has  faith  in   his , 
fellow- men,  I  believe  that  the  outlook  isi 
not   hopeless.      Country  journalism   also* 
needs,  in  common  with  the  whole  profes- 
sion of  journalism,  a  professional  esprit  de\ 
corps  that  shall  place  its  honesty  and  purity ! 
of  purpose  high  above  suspicion,  that  the 
people   may   have   confidence   in   it   and 
with  that  confidence  give  their  regard  anc 
their   material   support.      I    could    namej 
many  papers  in  New  P^ngland  to-day  that^ 
answer  all  these  requirements.     They  are  ' 
the  guiding   stars  to  better  work  in  the 
future. 

Those  who  are  qualified  for  it  will  find 
the  position  of  a  country  editor  increasing 
in  honor  and  broadening  in  opportunity^ 
year  by  year,  as  the  class  to  which  they 
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belong  improves  in  quality  and  strengthens 
its  place  in  the  world.  They  will  have 
the  enjoyment  of  human  sympathy  with 
their  friends  and  fellow-men  along  the 
valley  roads,  while  their  city  brethren  take 
pride  in  their  impersonal  isolation  on  the 
heights  and  hurl  their  thunderbolts.  They 
can  live  lives  of  usefulness  and  enjoy  fair 
pecuniary  rewards  for  their  labor. 

Neither  the  city  nor  the  country  press 
will  ever  absorb  the  other.  Each  has  its 
place,  and  they  will  grow  side  by  side ; 
but  confided  more  to  the  keeping  of  the 
country  newspaper  to-day  are  the  saving 
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conservative  traditions  of  the  people,  the 
interests  of  the  home,  all  that  comes  near- 
est to  the  best  Ufe  of  the  nation.  The 
great  city  daily,  with  its  cosmopolitan 
character,  and  the  requisition  that  is  made 
upon  it  for  a  bill  of  fare  to  suit  every  one's 
taste,  cannot  care  for  these  interests  if  it 
would.  The  influence  of  its  news  columns 
would  far  outweigh  its  editorial  teachings. 
The  great  law-maintaining  force  of  the 
nation  in  the  future  must  be  its  country 
press ;  for  "  the  near  facts  are  the  great 
ones  "  and  those  that  come  closest  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 
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By  Edward  E.  Hale,  D.D. 
II. 


I.  — CHOCORUA. 

IT  is  dear  Dr.  Holmes,  always  so  nice, 
who  discusses  somewhere  this  curious 
passion  to  write  which  comes  on  one 
in  a  railway  journey,  after  he  has  travelled 
about  an  hour.  I  do  not  suppose  Sam 
Adams  or  John  Adams  had  it  when  they 
were  thumping  along  in  the  saddle.  So  it 
is  probable  that  Dr.  Holmes  is  right  in  re- 
ferring it  to  some  physical  effect  of  the 
motion  of  the  car,  which  results  in  with- 
drawing blood  from  the  brain  and  setting 
it  in  circulation  elsewhere.  Or  does  he 
perhaps  think  it  throws  it  upon  the  brain  ? 
I  am  not  so  good  a  pathologist  as  he,  and  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  him,  —  which  will 
at  least  please  the  reader. 

For  myself,  I  had  observed  the  fact  long 
ago.  I  remember  seeing  Ward  Beecher 
take  out  his  note-book  and  write  on  the 
Albany  train.  How  often  you  see  women 
with  their  little  books,  perhaps  adjusting 
their  accoimts.  And  great  bankers  will 
have  their  clerks  with  them,  and  great  bags 
of  letters,  which  are  filed  and  answered  as 
if  they  were  all  in  Wall  Street. 

Not  being  a  physiologist,  I  had  referred 
this  temptation  to  Satan.  I  had  thought 
that  it  Ijelonged  to  that  general  law  by 
which  one  always  wants  to  do  a  thing  at 


the  moment  he  cannot.  Thus,  at  two  in 
the  morning,  when  he  is  in  bed,  a  man 
thinks  of  the  capital  repartee  by  which  he 
shall  annihilate  Hortensius  in  the  senate 
chamber.  But,  alas,  they  are  not  in  the 
senate  chamber.  They  are  both  in  beds, 
distant  from  each  other.  Or  at  the  mo- 
ment when  you  are  at  the  door  of  a  parish- 
ioner in  i42d  Street,  near  Harlem,  you  re- 
member that  you  ought  to  be  making  a 
visit  in  Jersey  City.  Or,  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  when  there  are  three  feet  of  frost 
in  the  ground,  you  have  such  plans  for  tree- 
planting  as  never  come  to  you  just  on  those 
rainy  spring  days  when  the  trees  should  be 
planted.  I  had  supposed  that  Satan  saw 
that  people  could  not  write  in  the  train, 
and  so  tempted  them  to  do  so,  with  a 
vicious  "  How  do  you  feel  now?  " 

If  this  were  so,  the  modern  world  and 
the  Wagner  car  people  are  getting  even 
with  Satan  and  beyond  him,  as  in  many 
other  things.  Arthur  tells  me  that  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  the  test  of  the 
smoothness  of  the  road  is  as  sure  as  this  : 
The  master  of  a  repair  section  rides  over  it 
with  a  tumbler  of  water  at  his  side,  filled 
within  a  quarter-inch  of  the  top.  If  the 
road  is  so  rough  that  any  water  spills  over, 
he  makes  a  note  of  that  place,  so  that  a 
repair  party  may  come  at  once  and  correct 
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what  is  amiss.  This  is  certain,  that  on 
all  good  roads  you  can  write  intelligibly. 
That  is,  you  can  write  so  well  that  your 
clever  amanuensis  at  home  can  read  what 
you  have  put  down,  and  can  transfer  it  to 
the  typewriter.  So  Satan  is  balked  in  that 
temptation,  as  in  so  many  others.  What 
a  ghastly  grin  he  must  wear  when  he  passes 
Mr.  Eaton's  Temperance  Bar  in  Washing- 
ton Street,  and  sees  the  bar-tenders  from 
the  hotels  taking  their  eleven  o'clocks  of 
coffee  and  sandwiches  there  ! 


As  one  buys  his  ticket  to  go  and  return, 
as  he  thanks  the  friendly  baggage-master 
who  forwards  the  heavy  valise,  as  he  nods 
to  the  officer  at  the  gate,  and  with  a  hun- 
dred others  rushes  to  his  seat  in  the  wait- 
ing train,  one  compares  this  ease  of  travel 
with  the  difficulties  which  the  Pilgrims,  say, 
or  Winthrop's  people  even,  met  in  their 
day.  Now  here  am  I,  —  I  have  been  to 
no  office  for  a  license  to  travel.  I  have 
no  passport  to  provide  because  I  am  going 
to  New  Hampshire.  New  Hampshire 
wants  me  to  come,  the  railroad  company 
wants  very  much  to  take  me,  and  I  want 
very  much  to  go.  There  is  the  whole  of  it, 
—  and  I  go.  If  the  city  of  Boston  grieves 
over  my  departure,  I  see  no  signs  of  that 
grief  Mayor  Hart  is  not  here,  nor  Mr. 
Ernst,  nor  the  Chief  of  Police  to  stop  me. 

Now  if  Hume  is  right,  one  OUver 
Cromwell  once  wanted  to  come  to  New 
England  and  to  stay  here.  And  a  certain 
Charles,  King  of  England,  was  so  uneasy 
about  the  number  of  persons  leaving  Eng- 
land that  he  stopped  him,  if  Mr.  Hume  is 
right.  And  that  was  —  not  to  say  is  — 
the  habit  of  feudal  governments.  The 
motto  is,  "  If  a  person  wants  to  do  any- 
thing, stop  him  as  long  as  you  can,  till  he 
forces  you  to  give  him  a  permit." 

Now  the  American  motto  is,  "  Let  a 
man  do  what  he  wants  as  long  as  he  can 
without  hurting  anybody.  Then  stop  him 
if  you  must."  

I  WONDER  how  long  it  will  be  before 
this  American  rule  impresses  itself  on  the 
managers  of  schools  and  colleges.  A 
shrewd  "  principal  "  in  the  West  once  said 
to  me  that  it  was  in  the  college  systems  of 
America  that  the  feudal  system  held  on 
longest,  and  that  it  fights  for  its  life  most 
jealously.     How  queer  it  is  that  a  college. 


pledged  to  light  and  truth,  should  be  the 
one  place  which  tries  to  keep  people  out. 
The  whole  system  of  examinations,  the  pre- 
cise day  of  the  month  and  hour  of  the  day, 
fatal  and  absolute,  when  the  student  must 
enter,  —  all  recondite  machinery  of  requi- 
sites and  conditions  and  the  rest,  —  are 
borrowed  from  the  past. 

You  see  on  a  church  door,  "All  are 
welcome."  You  go  up  the  steps,  and  a 
bright,  handsome  usher  greets  you  and 
shows  you  a  pew.  And  this  is  on  any 
Sunday  in  the  year.  But  you  want  to 
learn  something,  and  you  go  to  a  college. 
"  Who  are  you  ?  "  "I  am  John  Brown,  son 
of  Thomas  Brown ;  his  father  was  James 
Brown."  "  Well,"  —  perhaps,  —  "  you 
must  bring  a  certificate  that  your  moral 
character  is  good,  and  a  certificate  from 
your  last  teacher  that  he  approved  of  you." 
"How  if  he  did  not  approve  of  me?" 
"  Then  you  must  go  perish,  for  all  we  can 
do."  "Have  you  got  all  these  things?" 
"Yes,  please,  I  have,"  you  say.  Then 
you  are  told  that  you  may  sit  down  for 
three  days  and  answer  the  questions  they 
have  been  thinking  of  for  the  year,  and  if 
you  can,  you  may  come  in. 

Does  all  this  give  you  any  hold  there? 
Not  the  least.  They  may,  as  they  should, 
turn  you  out  at  the  end  of  forty-eight 
hours,  if  they  find  you  in  their  way. 

Now  no  one  in  America,  excepting  the 
head  of  a  college,  treats  people  in  that 
way.  If  I  want  a  clerk,  I  do  find  if  his 
character  is  good,  and  then  I  set  him  to 
work.  If  he  does  not  work  well  I  tell  him 
so,  and  he  leaves  me.  If  I  have  offices  to 
let  to  lawyers,  I  let  them  to  whoever  can 
pay  rent  in  advance.  I  do  not  hold  an 
examination  to  see  who  will  succeed  at 
the  bar.  If,  as  in  this  Pullman,  I  want  to 
go  to  Chocorua,  I  go  to  Choconia.  I  do 
not  have  to  pass  an  examination  to  see  if 
I  can  properly  appreciate  Chocorua.  In- 
deed, I  am  afraid  I  cannot. 

The  tnie  examination  would  be  the 
college  course.  Drop  the  student  mer- 
cilessly if  he  holds  back  from  work.  And 
for  the  rest,  if  he  wants  to  learn,  let  him 
try.  But  do  not  give  him  or  the  com- 
munity the  impression  that  you  are  sorry 
he  has  come,  and  that  you  do  not  want 
him,  as  you  imply  now. 

In  the  great  universities  of  England  this 
rigmarole  is  quite  unknown.  It  belongs 
to  that  mechanical  system  of  education  of 
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